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After the events of 9/11, Sikh Americans were victims of specific hate 
crimes and more generalized discrimination and distrust. This essay 
draws on participant observation and interviews conducted in the 
immediate aftermath of 9/11 with the Sikh community of the greater 
Washington, DC, area to examine the range of their responses to the 
pressures confronted by the community. It examines both the creativ- 
ity and the anxiety surrounding the intersubjective efforts of Sikh 
communities to redefine together diasporic Sikh identity in the eyes of 
a hostile non-Sikh public; this was achieved through the actions 
undertaken by a joint committee of the leadership of gurdwaras 
and advocacy groups. Vigils, charity work (sewa), public meetings, 
and advertisements in support of the 9/11 victims and their families 
were significant not only insofar as they professed American patriot- 
ism but also because the backstage planning for them made clear 
the depth of diversity and difference within the Sikh-American 
communities of the region. Joint action was achieved even as, in 
certain pockets of the Sikh-American community of Washington, DC, 
Khalistani American activists conflated their patriotism for America 
with their patriotism for Khalistan by creating a discourse in which 
their two “homelands” were seen as simultaneously under attack 
by outside terrorists (Al Qaeda and the Indian state, respectively). 


On 11 September 2001, after four airplanes had been hijacked 
with devastating consequences, the Sikh communities of the 
United States responded with as much shock, sadness, and indigna- 
tion as any other American community.' Unlike most of their fellow 
Americans, however, Sikhs were not permitted unrestricted entry 
into the communitas of national grieving. The barrage of television 
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images of Osama bin Laden and his fellow Al Qaeda extremists, clad 
in turbans and sporting long beards, contributed to the fact that 
some wildly uninformed Americans of various ethnicities targeted 
South Asians, Muslims, and especially Sikhs in misguided attempts 
at revenge. In the days following 9/11, there was a series of cases of 
“mistaken identity” in which Sikh Americans were targeted as 
“terrorists,” causing Sikh communities to enter an extended period 
of heightened alert and fear. Sikh Americans felt doubly victimized: 
as American citizens or residents, they felt the horror of having their 
adopted nation attacked, but because some Americans had conflated 
the identity of Sikhs with that of the Al Qaeda terrorists, many Sikhs 
were suddenly also the victims of targeted discrimination. 

In response to the crisis, Sikhs in the Washington metropolitan 
area held several inter-gurdwara meetings (a gurdwara is a Sikh 
religious institution) in the days and weeks after 9/11. Devotees 
were quickly provided with American flag stickers by their leader- 
ship, which many began affixing to their cars, books, and briefcases. 
In solidarity with the victims and their families, the Sikh commu- 
nity placed advertisements in the Washington Post and other news- 
papers and held candlelight vigils on various street corners in the 
greater DC area. During that particular period of emergency, the 
construction of Sikh identity by Sikhs for the consumption of non- 
Sikhs starkly exemplified the truism that identity is performative 
and is constructed through a complex dialogue with the Other. 
Yet far more significant was the fact that within the community 
itself there was substantial debate over how to represent themselves 
as a community, and that the very act of attempting a united front 
actually exposed many of the variations in beliefs, politics, and 
matters of lifestyle that play out in Sikh diasporic communities. 
In response to 9/11, the Sikh Self had to be reconstituted intersub- 
jectively, for and with themselves and others. 

There are many Sikh American communities. Though they share 
a single religion, ethnicity, and language,’ Sikh communities in the 
United States are routinely divided by many differences in religious 
observance as well as by social and political beliefs and practices. 
One of the most important internal nodes of division within the 
Sikh American community is the significance of the Khalistan sepa- 
ratist movement, the stymied attempt to carve a Sikh state out of 
India.* Certain Sikh Americans contributed to a minor resurgence 
of Khalistani discourse after 9/11, but the subsequent slippages 
between Khalistani and American nationalisms soon became a new 
focal point for discord within the Sikh community writ large. Why 
would a return to Khalistan separatism be considered a compelling 
rhetoric for some Sikh Americans post-9/11? 

I argue here that the normative political disenfranchisement of 
the Sikh American community was exacerbated post-9/11, since one 
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effect of being constantly mistaken for terrorists was that, for 
some time, the community retreated into a defensive shell. Sikh 
Americans reported being unable to protest American foreign 
policies that they disagreed with because they were compelled to 
reiterate and “prove” their American patriotism ad nauseam. In this 
context, the small Khalistani movement saw an opportunity to effect 
a resurgence of Khalistani pride. Even as some Sikh Americans 
were scraping Punjabi bumper stickers off their cars (“They might 
think it’s Arabic”) to distance themselves from any association with 
“terrorist” symbols, the Khalistan activists in Washington were 
calling for a revitalization of the separatist movement, a movement 
that itself carries the taint of a controversial past of “terrorism” 
on the Indian subcontinent and in Canada. While the Khalistani 
supporters in the United States emphasized their American patriot- 
ism, they simultaneously conflated the United States and Khalistan 
as their two homelands, both under attack by different terrorist 
forces: Al Qaeda and the Indian state. 

I argue below that advocacy for Khalistan was considered a 
persuasive tactic by some Khalistani activists in the US diaspora 
because it worked to assuage the Sikh American desire for political 
authenticity that is denied them in the United States by the 
“model minority” compact. The phrase “model minority” describes 
a discourse used to forward the claim that Asian Americans are 
smart, work hard, and keep to themselves without making a fuss 
(Dhingra; Prashad, Karma). For South Asians, this myth was fueled 
by the very high level of education of the immigrants first ushered 
in after changes in immigration law in the mid-1960s; the “brain 
drain” in India led numerous professionals (scientists, doctors, etc.) 
to settle in the United States with their families (Khandelwal). 
Despite the fact that an increasing number of more recent South 
Asian immigrants are unskilled, with little education (Khandelwal), 
the stereotype of the “model minority” has long been reinforced by 
the success of the first waves of South Asians to the United States, 
as well as by the willingness of most contemporary South Asian 
Americans to accept the downside of the myth in favor of its many 
upsides. The tradeoff inherent in this compact is that Asian 
Americans are given more respect and painted in a more favorable 
light by mainstream media sources, which gives them a better- 
than-black* advantage on the uneven contours of the American 
racial playing field; but this race and class boost still assumes that 
they are still lesser-than-white, and it extracts a toll of Asian- 
American political voices in the process.° Vijay Prashad has argued 
that groups in the “model minority” category have long been 
estranged from legitimate political discourse, because the cultural 
capital of being perceived as better than more “trouble-making” 
minorities is paid for by political estrangement (Karma). In general, 
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the post-9/11 racism supports Prashad’s claim: the subsequent 
hate crimes served to further disenfranchise Sikh Americans from 
American political engagement, whether or not they were citizens, 
through increasingly ferocious attacks on their model-minority 
status. 

The more Sikh Americans felt compelled to profess their American 
patriotism, covering themselves in American flags from head to toe 
whether they were organically moved to do so or not, the more many 
Sikhs felt the need to privately express their disappointment in their 
adopted nation. Along these lines, Pawan Dhingra writes about 
the frustration of some of her informants as they negotiated the 
changing racial landscape following 9/11: 


South Asians put patriotic bumper stickers on their taxi cabs, 
draped American flags on their store windows, cut their hair 
and stopped wearing their turbans, and monitored their dress. 
In times of heightened threats to national security, Asian 
Americans must actively perform an “American” identity so as not 
to become the “enemy.” (100) 


Dhingra and her informants note that South Asians in particular 
had to perform their “American-ness” more than other Asian groups, 
such as East Asians, given that South Asians’ ethnic features are 
more similar to those of the terrorists whose photos were being run 
on the nightly news. The fact that South Asians, especially turban- 
wearing Sikhs, were pressured to enact and protest their patriotism 
led to pronounced feelings of disenfranchisement and alienation. 
I therefore argue here that the failure of the United States, both as 
a nation-state and as a social and civic imaginary, to offer political 
legitimacy and acceptance to Sikh Americans gave Khalistani activ- 
ists the opportunity to provide an alternative fantasy of political 
empowerment in the instantiation of Khalistan. 


“The best defense is a good offense”: Sikh 
Intersubjectivity after 9/11 


Immediately after the 9/11 terrorist attacks, the gurdwaras of the 
Washington area hung heavy with the same sadness that enveloped 
the nation at large. However, given that they were also burdened by 
the palpable fear of hateful “reprisals” whose cumulative scale was 
deeply intimidating, the Sikh communities of the area were forced to 
snap into a defensive posture. Five days after 9/11 there had already 
been 125 bias incidents reported from around the country and posted 
on the nascent Sikh Coalition Web site, including one hate-based 
murder of a Sikh American.® In Arizona, just a few days after 9/11, 
Balbir Singh Sodhi was murdered by Frank Roque, who wanted to 
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exact revenge in retaliation for the atrocities of 9/11; Roque 
apparently thought that his victim was a Muslim immigrant and 
considered his shooting spree a patriotic act.’ At the Guru Nanak 
Foundation of America, the biggest gurdwara in the greater DC 
area, the Sikh Coalition’s updated list of verbal and physical attacks 
against Sikhs (and occasionally South Asians from other faiths) 
was posted daily in the central hallway. 

This documentation was supplemented by experience and hear- 
say as members of various DC gurdwara communities narrated 
their own tales of harassment and violence, as well as all the appall- 
ing stories they had heard from others. A young man was shot at 
while driving home one evening. A granthi (Sikh religious leader) 
was run off the road by a screaming driver who clearly thought the 
granthi’s turban and beard indicated culpability in anti-American 
terrorism. A Sikh family home was attacked without warning—a 
stone was thrown through a window. Many children were bullied at 
school. Sikhs throughout the region reported being aggressively 
stared down by passersby and shouted at in parking lots, enduring 
curses and shouts of “Go home, Bin Laden!” One gurdwara located 
in Washington proper was vandalized with graffiti and trash. 

Such hate crimes did not merely reflect a brand-new post-9/11 
racism against South Asians; they were actually symptomatic of 
the normalized racism in the United States, which had simply 
peaked after 9/11. In point of fact, such incidents were common 
enough pre-9/11, but in the days, weeks, and months following 
the terrorist attacks, their density and ferocity created a hostile 
environment that made many Sikhs afraid to leave their homes. 
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The Sikh population in DC prior to 9/11 was, for the most part, 
quite fragmented, even according to their own community narra- 
tives. There was no single Sikh community; instead, there was 
a multiplicity of diverse Sikh communities, most of which were 
centered at various gurdwaras. In sharp contrast, the oral history of 
the unified Sikh community centers on the first DC gurdwara, which 
sustained the first major influx of Sikhs to the region for several 
years from the mid- to late 1960s. As the numbers of Sikh immi- 
grants increased over the years, the original “unified” gurdwara 
community fragmented and multiplied in a process of social mitosis. 
In general, fragmentation was the result of political disputes over 
the significance of Khalistan, the Khalsa code of conduct, and other 
issues related to class, gender, and caste. 

When I began my research in the summer of 2001, the leadership 
of the five most prominent (that is, officially incorporated and well- 
known) Sikh gurdwaras in the DC area met together rarely, if ever; 
in fact, there was significant antagonism between some leaders (and 
members) of the various gurdwaras. However, the events of 9/11 
motivated an immediate and notable suspension of the cold war 
being played out among the leadership of Sikh gurdwaras and insti- 
tutions, so that the issue of hate crimes against Sikhs could be 
addressed with a cohesive action plan and a cooperative effort. 

Following 9/11, the gurdwara leadership from across the region 
participated in several joint meetings, as did Sikh lobbying and 
media-watch associations such as the nascent Sikh Council on 
Religion and Education (SCORE) and the well-established Sikh 
MediaWatch and Resource Taskforce (SMART). At the first joint 
meeting on 12 September 2001, several emergency contingencies 
were discussed, and actionable items were delegated. At the next 
joint meeting, on 15 September, the updates from participants 
reflected the speed with which certain resolutions had been realized: 
(1) thousands of American flag stickers were printed in time to 
distribute at the main diwans (religious services) at gurdwaras 
on Sunday 16 September, so that members of the sanghat (Sikh 
congregation) could put the stickers onto their cars as protective 
talismans against hate crimes; (2) form letters were mailed to 
appropriate school-district superintendents expressing the Sikh 
community’s concern that Sikh children were being bullied in school 
by their peers; (3) media had been successfully courted to cover 
dozens of “mistaken identity” cases of harassment against Sikhs; 
(4) banners were hung outside each DC-area gurdwara reading 
“Sikh Americans Join All Americans in Prayer”; and (5) law- 
enforcement officials had been informed that Sikhs were being 
targeted at an alarming rate. 

At the joint meeting of 15 September, participants set up an ad hoc 
committee to plan a full-page advertisement for the Washington Post. 
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In the days following that meeting, several long, intense informal 
debates and “joint meetings” took place to determine the nature and 
goal of the advertisement. The focus of the advertisement was 
a contentious issue, and the following perspectives were debated 
at length: should the advertisement simply offer heartfelt condo- 
lences from the Sikh American community to the families of 9/11 
victims, or should it be used primarily as a forum to educate non- 
Sikh Americans about Sikhs and Sikhism? If the goal was indeed 
to educate non-Sikhs, then would it be preferable to (1) educate 
Americans about Sikhs by specifically indicating that Sikhs are 
neither Arabs nor Muslims, or (2) educate Americans about Sikhs 
simply by discussing the nature of Sikhism? 

Since the bias crimes against Sikh parishioners hinged upon 
the fact that the perpetrators were mistaking their Sikh victims for 
Arabs or Muslims (and, of course, mistaking Arabs and Muslims 
for terrorists or terrorist supporters), many participants in the 
discussion argued that in order to stop the hate crimes against 
Sikhs, the community must firmly distance itself from Arab and 
Muslim entities. One participant insisted that if the advertisement 
stated simply and clearly that “Sikhs are not Muslims nor Arabs,” 
then there would be less chance of hate crimes’ continuing against 
the community; he felt that expressing that fact was tantamount to 
self-defense, and therefore the best possible offense the community 
could wage against hate crimes. As several vocal members of 
the sanghat felt that the priority of the moment was simply doing 
everything possible to stop attacks against Sikhs, distancing 
themselves from Muslims and Arabs was widely considered a neces- 
sary evil. 

Within the wider South Asian Hindu and Sikh community in 
Washington and elsewhere, this disassociation was not a particu- 
larly uncommon stance.’ At the ad hoc meetings about the Washington 
Post advertisement, however, there was fierce opposition from many 
other community members who felt that Sikh Americans needed 
to take a more principled stance in representing themselves to the 
public. Several of the younger adults (18- to 35-year-olds), especially, 
all of whom had grown up in the United States, protested that 
an advertisement stating that “Sikhs are not Muslims nor Arabs” 
would implicitly suggest that hate crimes against Arabs and Muslims 
are warranted, just as long as Sikhs are not attacked. More than 
one young person voiced the opinion that Sikhs needed to support 
Muslims and/or Arabs in their hour of need. 

Some of the discussants supported a compromise in which the 
advertisement would describe what Sikhism is, as opposed to describ- 
ing what it is not. The second-generation Sikh Americans, especially, 
were united in their opinion that the advertisement should not 
contain a single sentence explicitly stating that Sikhs are neither 
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Muslims nor Arabs. The development of the advertisement was a 
source of heated controversy, and eventually the original 
Advertisement Committee was disbanded in a tangle of personal 
politics, generational divisions, and internal strife about what 
constitutes a “real Sikh.” 

While the advertisement that was ultimately produced by the 
joint committee of gurdwaras was something of a compromise, par- 
ticipants from both sides of the joint meetings and the subsequent 
debates ultimately expressed dissatisfaction. Eventually published 
in the Washington Post, the advertisement, titled “Sikhs for America,” 
primarily addressed the rash of hate crimes: “Sikhs have recently 
become victims of hate crimes because of their external appearance, 
their turbans and beards being mistakenly associated with 
Osama Bin Laden. The Sikh American community prayerfully asks 
all Americans to unite and stand together as a nation during this 
time of national crisis.” Notably, the advertisement did not state 
outright that Sikhs are not Muslim or Arab, but said instead 
that “most people who wear turban and beard in this country are 
Sikhs as required by their faith.” The message was signed “Sikh 
Americans,” indicating that the creators of the ad felt they were 
representing the whole community as such. Yet the advertisement, 
ostensibly designed to express unity in the face of bias, also exposed 
and deepened some cracks in the community, at least internally. 
For example, many of the second-generation Sikh American youth 
who had been involved in the debate about the advertisement 
expressed their disappointment that the message might implicitly 
have distanced Sikhs from Muslims and/or Arabs, while some older 
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first-generation Sikh Americans felt that the distinction was not 
explicit enough. Some of the younger, more liberal Sikhs (and some 
older Sikhs hailing from more inclusive gurdwaras) were also 
frustrated that the original idea to have the advertisement feature 
both shorn and unshorn Sikh men, those with turbans and without, 
was jettisoned; of the ten Sikh boys and men whose photos were 
featured in the Washington Post advertisement, all had top-knots 
and/or turbans—that is, they kept kesh (uncut hair). 

Young-adult participants in the joint meetings had frequently 
suggested that Sikhs should stop focusing solely on defending their 
own community from hate crimes and start helping in the post-9/11 
relief effort; after senior gurdwara leaders consistently disregarded 
their suggestions to fundraise or volunteer en masse, the Sikh 
youth held a mass “youth meeting” in which they sought to organize 
themselves. Sikh youth focused on demonstrating that Sikhs are 
“sood citizens” of the United States, a stance that they felt non-Sikhs 
would appreciate. The Sikh religious obligation to do service (sewa) 
was perceived as a potential antidote to the poison of racism. 

The youth meetings brought intergenerational tensions to the 
forefront, but they also provided a safe, non-confrontational forum 
in which to express them, a place where youth could vent about the 
“old-school ideas” of their elders while removing these gripes and 
tensions from the mainstream discourses of the gurdwara commu- 
nity. Young people found the youth groups liberating in certain ways, 
but in another sense more segregating, as their voices were even 
more conspicuously removed from gurdwara-level decision making. 
Sunaina Marr Maira’s work on Indian American youth subcultures 
in New York City clarifies the significance of such second-generation 
undertakings, demonstrating how young Indian Americans are not 
simply caught between two worlds, but, rather, are constantly 
negotiating and renegotiating a multiplicity of identities in various 
contexts and situations. 

The series of youth meetings from 2001 through 2002 brought 
together several dozen young people from different area gurdwaras 
to accomplish several forms of sewa: holding fundraisers for the 
Red Cross; starting a grassroots campaign to call or write letters to 
members of Congress, urging them to condemn hate crimes; writing 
letters of condolence to victims’ families, the airline passenger 
victims’ families, and the Singh Sodhi family in Arizona (who lost a 
relative in a hate crime attack); distributing flyers and information 
packets about Sikh culture to share with neighbors and schools; 
fundraising for the White House’s American Fund for Afghan 
Children project; organizing candlelight vigils held by Sikh groups; 
and talking openly to very young children about the 9/11 attacks. 
In the end, as a result of this series of youth meetings, two Sikh 
Youth groups were formed in the DC area in 2002. 
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In general, the Sikhs of the DC region experienced a great deal of 
strain and distress during the weeks following 9/11, yet the occasion 
provided an opportunity for community self-reflection on how they 
were perceived by non-Sikh Americans. NGOs and leaders were 
joined by community members in urgent discussions about ethnic 
identity and how best to represent themselves to non-Sikhs.?® 

As Homi Bhabha has suggested, crisis can foment the emergence 
of a strong political voice. However, in the examples discussed thus 
far, the political momentum created was very specifically deployed 
toward re(de)fining the Sikh Self in the eyes of the non-Sikh Other. 
The construction of a marketable Sikh identity was achieved 
through argumentation, debate, fragmentation, creative thinking, 
and diverse action plans that belied the notion of a single, cohesive 
“Sikh community” even as that community struggled to portray 
itself as such to outsiders. Generational, caste, political, and gender 
differences played a substantial role in discussions about identity 
politics and representation immediately following 9/11. In the end, 
there were many Sikh American voices claiming to speak with 
authority, yet with vastly different conceptions of Sikh identity. 

While the Sikh Americans in the greater DC area were active 
in working to define the ways in which they were perceived, this 
activism and agency must be contextualized in terms of the theo- 
retical debates regarding the determination of diasporic ethnicities. 
I argue that theorists such as Fredrik Barth tend to over-privilege 
the agency of the ethnic group in determining its own ethnic bound- 
aries in relation to the Other. The subjective definitions of the ethnic 
Self that Barth promulgated have little value when they are ignored 
and assaulted by the Other, as they were in this case. Thus, ethnic 
and racial boundaries are not always as permeable and flexible as 
Barth would lead us to believe. The non-Sikh Other’s persistent 
questioning of the Americanness of the Sikh American Self was not 
irrelevant to the Sikhs of the Washington metropolitan area—on 
the contrary, it was extremely threatening. Despite the fact that 
Sikh Americans had the agency to protest mischaracterizations of 
themselves as a group, their autonomy was undermined by the 
fact that they were constantly on the defensive. Sikh-Americans 
expressed a kind of helplessness as their community was relent- 
lessly and mistakenly defined by outsiders. 

Conversely, Brackette Williams has tended to overemphasize the 
powerful role of the state in constructing ethnic groups. In her view, 
ethnic constructions are produced by the power dynamics that allow 
mainstream white Americans to remain comfortably invisible while 
peoples of color are forcibly foregrounded and tightly constrained 
within ethnic identities. Both the American and the Indian states 
were collaborators in the formation of Sikh American ethnic identity 
following 9/11,!° yet the experience of Sikh Americans in the DC area 
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suggests that the lack of agency Williams imputes to the ethnic 
groups themselves tends to oversimplify a very complex process of 
dialogue and the co-authorship of ethnic identity. 

In the greater DC area, Sikhs managed a very difficult process of 
dealing with the hand they were played by the state(s) and the 
majority society both by simultaneously working with and against 
the identities imputed to them by various non-Sikh Others and by 
working with and against identities imputed to them by various 
Sikh Selves. Henrietta Moore’s work on “intersubjectivity” in rela- 
tion to gender and/or race is especially useful here: “The experience 
of being a woman or being black or being a Muslim can never be 
a singular one,” she writes, “and will always be dependent on a 
multiplicity of locations and positions that are constructed socially, 
that is, intersubjectively” (3). This process of “intersubjectively” 
generating new public and private Sikh American personas was 
both fraught and creative, an anxiety-provoking and community- 
making experience. 

The post-9/11 responses of Sikh Americans, including the 
Washington Post advertisement, candlelight vigils, and donations, 
revolved around a desire to demystify Sikhism and to educate the 
non-Sikh Other. In refusing the Other’s misconceptions about the 
Sikh Self, “the community” was engaging in a form of resistance. 
In actively resisting the “mistaken identities” imputed to them by 
the Other, the Sikh communities of DC worked out a series of 
reappropriated identities for the Self, which were internalized to 
varying degrees but which were also projected out into the mass- 
media domains accessible to the Other. In this section I have focused 
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on the resistance of Sikh Americans to the “mistaken identities”— 
alien, terrorist, or Muslim/Arab—foisted upon them by certain 
non-Sikh Others. However, Sikh Americans have been overwhelm- 
ingly complicit in certain modes of structural racism, such as the 
myth of the “model minority.” In the following section I focus on the 
problem of the “model minority” in order to illustrate the power of 
the mainstream non-Sikh Other to define—via state power and 
the softer, but far-reaching, power of the media—certain limits 
on the creativity and self-determination of Sikh Americans in the 
work of ethnodiasporic identity construction. 


“Homeland” Insecurity 


The issue of the “model minority” is crucial in understanding 
the character of the adopted “homeland” of Sikh immigrants, 
specifically as regards the manner in which Sikh Americans are 
structurally subordinated to the non-Sikh Other. Vijay Prashad, 
in The Karma of Brown Folk, has written extensively about the 
effect of white supremacy on the South Asian diaspora, arguing 
convincingly that the “myth of the model minority” has led most 
South Asians en masse to accept their role as a buffer between the 
“failing” peoples of color (Hispanics, African-Americans, Indigenous 
Americans) and the white majority. When South Asians uncritically 
accept the “model” mantle of better-than-black, they not only facili- 
tate and become complicit in the repression of blacks and Hispanics 
but also accept a covenant to remain politically disenfranchised, 
silenced, and forever lesser-than-white. The model-minority myth 
has indeed rendered the “topography of power” (Gupta and Ferguson 
35) opaque, so that Sikh Americans, along with South Asian 
Americans in general, have passively colluded with white main- 
stream pretensions of invisibility. The “possessive investment in 
whiteness” identified by George Lipsitz (vii) is being propped up by 
the “model minority” in order to socially reproduce hierarchical 
structures. 

I found Sikh Americans in the DC area cognizant of their South 
Asian American status as a “model minority,” and the community’s 
older members especially generally embraced the appellation 
with relish. Sikh American communities are constituted of different 
economic classes, but my Sikh American informants of every class 
worked hard to protect their “model minority” status in many ways— 
for example, by pressuring their children to be standouts in school or 
to become either a “doctor or an engineer.” Furthermore, upper- and 
middle-class Sikh Americans were sometimes vocally dismayed by 
the increasing numbers of lower-class and/or less educated Sikh 
immigrants into the United States, in part because they perceived 
these newcomers as a threat to their “model” status. 
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The post-9/11 crisis in the Sikh communities was exacerbated by 
the fact that Sikhs felt their status as a “better” minority had been 
explicitly challenged. In an online article published several days 
after the 9/11 attacks, Vijay Prashad responded to the fact that 
South Asians and Arabs were being perceived as terrorists and 
suggested that South Asians were being threatened with a revoca- 
tion of their status: “We desis are treated as a model minority mainly 
as a weapon against African Americans. If we lay claim to being 
‘white, we are only whites on probation. They have now revoked our 
probation” (“Shrouded”). Sikh Americans’ dash to hang American 
flags on their homes and cars was not just a rush to self-defense, 
nor simply a patriotic gesture in honor of their adopted homeland, 
but also a reaction to the threat of divestment from their racial 
status as a “model minority.” As Maira notes, the perks of being 
“model” are desired by many, especially as a means to class repro- 
duction, though sometimes this mandate comes at a personal cost to 
the individual desires of second-generation youth attracted to careers 
outside specialized professions: “The price of the model minority 
myth for these youth is self-denial, guilt and frustration” (76). 

Although not everyone is attracted to the fruits of the myth of 
the model minority, there is no doubt that the Sikh community, 
like other South Asian communities, was extremely alarmed by the 
signs in the mainstream media that their race and, by association, 
class fortunes were slipping. Even the Sunday-morning comics took 
note of the changing racial climate; the Boondocks strip mocked the 
fickle nature of race relations in post-9/11 America when the African- 
American protagonist, Huey, listened in disbelief to the following 
“newscast” on 9 November 2001: 


President Bush invited black leaders to the White House today to 
celebrate Newsweek’s announcement that black Americans were 
no longer the most hated racial/ethnic group in America. They fell 
to third place behind people of Middle Eastern/Arab descent 
and people of East Indian descent—because they look kind of like 
people of Middle Eastern/Arab descent. President Bush said that 
with God’s help, soon black Americans will beat the French and 
move to number four. (McGruder) 


Sikhs in the diaspora actively fought their apparent demotion on the 
minority spectrum, not only because they feared violent reprisals 
but also because they feared how their children’s future prospects 
would dim, should their ethnic identity status remain long below 
that of black Americans. 

The defensive stance of the Sikh Americans after 9/11 focused so 
narrowly on establishing their American-ness that their ability to 
critique American policy (i.e., the George W. Bush administration’s 
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policy and structural racism) when they were moved to do so was 
sorely compromised. Out of respect for the covenant of the “model 
minority,” Sikh Americans could disavow hate crimes and global 
terrorism but were unable to muster any substantive voice of 
dissent against the invasion of Afghanistan, the PATRIOT Act, 
and so on. The contemporary South Asian diaspora, in general, 
has been fairly apolitical in the United States, although there is 
some indication that the past decade or so has seen some movement 
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on this front. Madhulika Khandelwal argues that Indian American 
political involvement, such as it is, began only in the 1990s and that 
it was almost never engaged at a grassroots or local level, which is 
considered insignificant on the subcontinent compared to national 
and state-level electoral politics. 

The political engagement of Sikh Americans in Washington at 
the time of my research was confined to ethnic representation and 
advocacy work, which was touted as “non-partisan” or even “apolitical.” 
Even though most had obtained American citizenship and paid 
taxes, they were unable and unwilling to speak out as members of 
a national community about national policies. There were plenty of 
hushed voices in the gurdwaras speaking privately against the 
“War on Terror” and the dangers of the Patriot Act, but, without 
exception, the Sikh American communities of DC publicly lauded 
the Bush administration. 

Balbir Singh Sodhi, the Sikh American man who was murdered 
just four days after 9/11, was reportedly killed by a Latino man 
(Garcia). One could interpret this act by a member of a stigmatized 
racial minority as asymbolic claim to national belonging in a moment 
when Sikh claims to “model minority” status were compromised. 
After 9/11, African-American and Latino communities arguably 
became more “authentic” Americans than ever before by virtue of 
the precipitous drop in the status of the South Asian and Middle 
Eastern immigrant who suddenly looked like just like the terrorists 
responsible for the destruction of the Twin Towers. Perhaps the 
killer, Frank Roque, “reasoned” that by killing a “terrorist,” he might 
ensure that this moment of inclusive communitas would last and 
that his authenticity would be proved without a doubt. He may have 
thought the murder of Arab immigrants (he also shot at a Lebanese 
man and an Afghani family) would cement him as part of the invis- 
ible American “we.” One might speculate that Roque was thoroughly 
mystified, blinded by ignorance, compelled by illusions (are these 
the spectral voices that Roque claimed he heard?), and utterly 
desperate to be a real-live invisible American. I evoke the tragedy of 
the incident not to explain away the inexplicable but, rather, to 
illustrate the depth of the misrecognition all around: the unforeseen 
effects of the “possessive investment in whiteness,” the scramble by 
minorities to protect belongingness “on probation,” and the struggle 
unto death to maintain a Self that is whiter-than-thou (even if 
lesser-than-white). 

The notion of “homeland” has become ever more complex as 
America increasingly becomes a permanent destination, a place to 
settle in for the rest of one’s life. Many Sikh Americans say that 
America is “home”—but not the only one, and often not the primary 
one. For immigrants, one’s homeland is more often associated with 
one’s country, nation, or region of origin. “India,” “Punjab,” and 
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“Khalistan” were common responses to my queries about Sikh 
American homelands, but for second-generation Sikh Americans 
these answers were supplemented by the occasion assertion that 
“America is my homeland.” Homeland and national citizenship are 
often related but not equivalent. When I asked Sikh Americans 
about their primary nationality, the large majority stated that they 
were “Indian” or “American,” depending mostly on their citizenship. 
Khalistan supporters, on the other hand, usually said “Khalistani,” 
“Punjabi,” or “American” and always diligently defied the appella- 
tion “Indian.” 

The term “diaspora,” according to Smadar Lavie and Ted 
Swedenburg, “refers to the doubled relationship or dual loyalty that 
migrants, exiles, and refugees have to places—their connections to 
the space they currently occupy and their continuing involvement 
‘back home” (14); yet it is the “dual” that seems oversimplified in 
this case, since a pro-Khalistan Sikh could easily hope for the crea- 
tion of Khalistan, cherish American citizenship, yet feel antagonism 
for non-Jat Sikhs or perhaps African-Americans,'! while still rooting 
for India in an Indo-Pakistani cricket match. Rather, it is a multi- 
plicity of loyalties in varying degrees (some in synchrony, others in 
tension)—not a tug-of-war between two loyalties—that better encap- 
sulates the sentiments of the Sikh diaspora. Lavie and Swedenburg’s 
overall conception of diaspora, however, could complement that 
sense of multiplicity. In their conception of diaspora, the hyphen 
in “Indian-American,” the bridge between territorial entities, 
becomes the “third time-space” (16). Yet does the “third time-space” 
indicate the fuzziness of the dual relationship, or does it suggest 
a multiplicity of loyalties? What if there is not just one hyphen for 
a Sikh-American but many—Punjabi-Indian-American-Sikh-Jat- 
second-generation-female? In order for the concept to represent 
transnational realities, the “third time-space” must negotiate among 
a multiplicity of linked identities. 

Sandhya Shukla has written about the multiple meanings that 
new immigrants have imputed to local and transnational renderings 
of “Indianness.” She notes that the concept of the nation has not 
lost its significance to those in the “(inter)-national” diaspora: “The 
structures and cultures of migrant communities hardly undermine 
their national identifications; in their ‘transnational’ activities that 
extend across a variety of borders they animate intense attachments 
to nation-states” (181—2). Shukla is cognizant of the complexity of 
the negotiation between local and transnational meanings of ethnic 
communities, but her analysis focuses solely on the formation, by 
the elite middle-class migrants, of the “Indian community, however 
fictive it might seem to for such a diverse group of elements” (187), 
a construction carried out in honor of the “collective imaginary that 
is ‘India” (181). Her analysis shows the collaborative process of 
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transnational identity construction; yet the marked absence of the 
non-Indian American Other in her narrative betrays a wide gap. 
Shukla’s work does not emphasize the fact that Indian Americans 
and non-Indian Americans are interdependently co-constituting 
Indian American identities. The Sikh communities of DC are locked 
in conversation with one another other, but they also constitute 
themselves intersubjectively with the American non-Sikh Other and 
with both the Indian and American states. 

What then is the “homeland” for a Sikh living in America post- 
9/11? Akhil Gupta and James Ferguson cite Edward Said’s comment 
that “a generalized condition of homelessness” is becoming increas- 
ingly common (Gupta and Ferguson 9).!* The homeland can be seen 
as complicated by the “post-national” condition, in which America 
is home to Arjun Appadurai’s many “delocalized transnations.” 
Appadurai’s conception of the transnation is that it is a thoroughly 
diasporic construction that is based in a fetishization of a shared 
origin (172). The transnational black diaspora of Paul Gilroy’s 
Black Atlantic epitomizes the kind of “delocalized transnation” 
that Appadurai believes will soon engender more patriotism than 
the traditional nation. American patriotism was performed elo- 
quently by my Sikh American informants after 9/11, so perhaps 
Appadurai sounded the death knell of national patriotism prema- 
turely, a symptom of the fact that he works in a moral-discursive 
space that is overly theoretical and less substantively connected to 
ethnographic realities. During the course of my research period, 
Sikh Americans demanded to be considered patriotic Americans 
first and foremost. While some of the most ostentatious displays 
of American patriotism were explicitly and self-consciously per- 
formed in self-defense, most of my informants have adopted the 
United States as a permanent homeland, and their desire to be 
accepted as “real” Americans (whether mystified or not) is authentic. 
Appadurai also notes that the “new patriotisms” he investigates 
are not restricted to their transnational spheres: “They also 
involve rather puzzling new forms of linkage between diasporic 
nationalisms, delocalized political communications and revitalized 
political commitments at both ends of the diasporic process” (196). 
Appadurai’s allusion to perplexing new linked patriotisms has 
framed my understanding of the memorial diwan discussed in the 
next section, in which both Khalistani and American patriotisms 
were promoted simultaneously with unreserved enthusiasm, as if 
they were inherently complementary. 


Patriotism Squared: Khalistani Americans on Parade 


In the immediate aftermath of 9/11, as discussed above, Sikh 
Americans showed their American patriotism with a vengeance, 
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in equal parts solidarity and self-defense. The Khalistan supporters 
in the Sikh community never felt that supporting America and 
supporting Khalistan were mutually exclusive; in fact, the voices of 
the Khalistani contingent were exceptionally vehement in their 
pro-American stance. The two nationalisms were self-consciously 
evoked in tandem so often that, in Khalistani rhetoric, America 
and Khalistan became almost indistinguishable as embattled home- 
lands demanding both protection and allegiance. This is notable, 
given that “the homeland” and “the adopted nation” are usually 
considered entirely disparate entities by immigrant communities. 

The very public outcries for Khalistan by some Sikhs in Washington 
in the weeks and months just after 9/11 were curious because of the 
rhetorical slippage between revolutionary activity and terrorism. 
As Khalistanis decried terrorism against America, they also evoked 
their anti-Indianism by accusing the Indian state of terrorism 
against Sikhs, simultaneously highlighting that part of their own 
past that is considered terrorist by the Indian state. These Sikh 
Americans lambasted terrorism on two fronts, and, ironically, on 
both fronts they were compelled to explain why they themselves 
were not terrorists. 

The many Sikh communities of the DC area were of wholly 
different minds regarding the Khalistan issue in 2001 and 2002. 
The outpouring of support for Khalistan that emerged from the 
often violent political and economic turmoil of Punjab in the 1970s 
and 1980s had already quieted substantially during the 1990s. The 
members of the oldest gurdwara in the region (founded circa 1965), 
which had disbanded and re-coalesced into the National Gurdwara 
organizing committee, were generally opposed to the politics of the 
pro-Khalistan element, or at least found the whole issue of Khalistan 
redundant by 2001. The Guru Nanak Foundation of America, the 
most populous gurdwara in the region, entertained a wide diversity 
of opinions, although reportedly most members felt that the issue 
was low on the current list of Sikh American priorities. Conversely, 
the smallest and most religiously conservative gurdwaras were 
those most committed to Khalistan.!’ While Sikh Americans, in 
general, fastidiously avoid being associated with terrorism in any 
form, the Khalistan movement seized on the post-9/11 mood to try to 
recreate itself as the epitome of anti-terrorism and the model of 
patriotism, despite the fact that at various points certain govern- 
ments (those of India, Canada, and the United States among them) 
have considered the movement for an independent Sikh Khalistan 
a nascent terrorist movement. 

Brian Axel has theorized that the very essence of the Sikh 
diaspora’s unity hinges on Khalistan: “the emergence of Khalistan 
between the 1930s and 1980s was an effect of the dialectics of 
diaspora and nation-state, and, since the mid-80s, Khalistan has been 
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transformed into a constitutive aspect of the Sikh diaspora” (227; 
original emphasis). While Khalistan was a significant issue 
in the Sikh American community in DC, Axel’s declaration seems 
something of an overstatement, given that, in immediate pre- and 
post-9/11 Sikh American communities, the vocal Khalistan support- 
ers were in the minority; I observed an ambivalence about Khalistan 
that makes it more precise to consider the Khalistan question only 
one of numerous “constitutive” issues for the Sikh American diaspora. 
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Axel speaks of Khalistan as the fetish of the diaspora Sikhs, who 
“desire...(the) pure origin of Khalistan, the “land of the pure” (30). 
Axel’s notion of the Khalistani Sikh homeland is connected to the 
temporality of a “time before” and the iconography of the conserva- 
tive amritdhari, who is “baptized” as a keeper of the Khalsa vows 
and “the five K’s.”!4 The amritdhari body both beckons Sikhs to 
safety and simultaneously serves to enhance anxiety, given the 
danger of being so outwardly marked. The amritdhari body is marked 
with the five K’s in order to ensure recognition and inclusion, but 
at the same time these outward marks also betray difference with 
Others. In India, everyone knows what the five K’s indicate, and 
Sikhs are duly recognized as such; but in the United States many 
Americans still not know what Sikhism is, where Sikhs come from, 
or what they believe, which is why so many hate crimes were misrec- 
ognitions of the turban as a sign of connections to Islamic militancy. 
The ambivalence regarding the amritdhari body, as described by Axel, 
helps to explain the communitas and anxiety surrounding recognition 
and the concomitant misrecognition. In this section, drawing on my 
fieldwork experience, I extend this discussion to show how Khalistan 
advocacy illustrates the desire for unity among Sikhs while simultane- 
ously being one of the causes of social fragmentation. 

On 22 September 2001, a memorial diwan (religious service) was 
hosted by the active pro-Khalistan element in DC at the large public 
venue directly adjacent to the Washington Monument. The event 
was advertised by flyer and e-mail to every gurdwara and Sikh 
e-mail list in the DC area. The general ambivalence of the constitu- 
ent Sikh American communities to the Khalistani cause was reflected 
in the fact that attendance was sparse: no more than eighty Sikhs 
attended, forty of whom were on stage singing kirtans (devotional 
songs). The audience sat in the shade, so that most of the hill seating 
was conspicuously empty, much to the chagrin of the organizers. 
Most, but not all, of the attendees were specifically pro-Khalistan, 
though a handful of the small audience came only because the 
diwan was billed as a large-scale Sikh event at a time when Sikh 
solidarity in the region was at a post-9/11 apex. 

Some non-Sikh passersby stopped to take photos or to listen, 
as most speeches were delivered in English. Large professionally 
printed banners expressing Sikh Americans’ explicit patriotism 
flanked the stage: “Sikh Americans offer sympathy for the brave 
fire-fighters, police force, rescue squads and families of the victims|.] 
God Bless America”; “All Fellow Americans|[,] Donate Generously for 
the brave fire-fighters, police force, rescue squads and families of 
the victims[.| God Bless America”; “Sikh American[s] Support 
President Bush in the Fight Against Terrorism|[.] God Bless America”; 
“Sikh Americans Strongly Condemn Cowardly and Vicious Attacks 
Against Humanity|.] God Bless America.” 
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Many of speeches at the Memorial Diwan seemed to be directed 
at the handful of non-Sikh listeners and the anticipated media 
presence (one local TV news station did send a crew), but sporadic 
remarks in Punjabi were directed solely to the Sikh audience. Every 
speech in English reiterated that Sikhs are not terrorists but proud 
and patriotic Americans. One speaker said, “We condemn terrorist 
acts as cowardly and reprehensible,” and this sentiment was reiter- 
ated constantly. English-medium speeches also noted persistently 
that Sikhs should not be attacked by non-Sikhs simply because they 
wear a turban or long beard. Conversely, the speeches in Punjabi 
argued that the post-9/11 hate crimes demonstrated nothing if not 
the fact that Khalistan was still a necessary future goal, because 
only if there were an extant Sikh state could Sikhs anywhere truly 
feel safe. 

The speeches in English evinced a strong desire to protect the 
Sikh American communities of the area from cases of mistaken 
identity. Another speaker, from a small gurdwara in Virginia, stated, 
“We have sworn allegiance to the star-spangled banner. Let us all be 
tolerant. Do not target other Americans out of sheer anger.” One 
sanghat member argued passionately that all Americans must stand 
united: “The enemy is hate itself. That is what caused the terrorist 
act, and that is what causes Americans to kill other Americans... The 
terrorist act did not distinguish between races.” 

A leader from the largest Maryland gurdwara recounted how a 
journalist from the Washington Post had come to his house and 
asked how he felt about harassment: “I told her, we condemn harass- 
ment, we condemn terrorism. We are American and we fully support 
the Bush administration.” He said that his nephew had been shot at 
because of his turban, and concluded by noting that “We are united, 
as Sikhs, and as Americans.”!° One of most dedicated Khalistani 
leaders paraphrased Ben Franklin, saying that “if we don’t hang 
together, then we'll be hanging separately.” Another area Sikh leader 
said he had been invited to an interfaith gathering at the White 
House and had prayed with President Bush. He reported to the audi- 
ence at the memorial diwan that Bush was committed to fighting 
hate crimes. He then told everyone that a fire bomb in California 
had nearly hit a Sikh boy, who could have been killed but, luckily, 
was not injured; he reported that the boy’s father had told the media, 
“IT will always enjoy my freedom. I will do it with a turban on my 
head.” It was then announced to the gathering that the derogatory 
remarks made by Representative John Cooksey about Sikhs wear- 
ing “diaper(s)” on their heads had been officially repudiated by 
Cooksey’s office and that Cooksey had made an apology on the floor 
of the House of Representatives the day after his misstep.'® 

The final speech was made by one of the prominent pro-Khalistan 
leaders, who in both English and Punjabi unapologetically called for 
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renewed commitment to the Khalistan cause: “We are not under- 
stood because we don’t have an independent state to call our own: 
Khalistan.” He said that 52,000 Sikhs in Punjab had been unjustly 
jailed by the Indian government, so he was appalled that the prime 
minister of India had had the gall to voice concern about the hate 
crimes perpetrated against Sikhs in the United States since 9/11." 
This stance served to distance Sikhs from India: by arguing that, 
despite being unsafe in America, they would be more unsafe in their 
former homeland, the speaker promoted the cause of Khalistan. 
This speaker focused on the central importance of Khalistan for the 
future of the Sikhs and argued that without a Sikh state, the Sikh 
people will always be powerless and oppressed. Finally, the event 
was capped with two anthems: the American national anthem and 
the “anthem of Khalistan.” 

While Sikh Americans were clearly engaged in the persistent 
refutation of cases of “mistaken identity” in which they were taken 
to be Muslim and/or Arab, and therefore “terrorists,” the disavowal 
of terrorism by Khalistanis was significant in its double meaning. 
Since the campaign for Khalistan in Punjab had largely been 
an armed struggle, requiring tactics of either “insurgency” or 
“terrorism” (depending on which side was speaking) against the 
Indian government, police, and army in Punjab, after 9/11 the 
Khalistanis took pains to appear as anti-terrorist as possible. 
The Khalistani element made a prodigious show of distancing itself 
from any association with terrorism at every public event and in 
every public statement by representatives; one way of doing so was 
to explicitly point out the “real terrorists”: Al Qaeda, on the one hand, 
and the Indian government, on the other. 

The Khalistan element in DC propagated some fascinating con- 
flations of “homeland,” sometimes meaning Khalistan, sometimes 
America, sometimes invoking both at once. The speeches at the 
memorial diwan insistently proclaimed the patriotism of Sikh 
Americans, all the while literally in the shade of the Washington 
Monument, yet the cause of Khalistan was promoted in tandem: 
both patriotisms in the contexts of righteous people facing heinous 
“terrorism.” In essence, Khalistani activists took advantage of the 
post-9/11 opportunity to formulate a narrative in which the Indian 
state’s “terrorism” against Sikhs in Punjab was equated to Al Qaeda’s 
(or the Taliban’s) “terrorism” against Americans. With this confounded 
narrative, the pro-Khalistan Sikh Americans showed that they have 
bought into the “imagined community” (Anderson) of America while 
still yearning for their imaginary “imagined community” of Khalistan. 
Furthermore, in this narrative Khalistan is the ultimate goal, and 
America just a much-needed rest stop along the way. 

The pro-Khalistan community vigorously conflated American and 
Khalistani patriotisms at other events they organized in the months 
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following 9/11. The route of the Khalsa Day Parade in April 2002, 
held in honor of the holiday of Vaisakhi,!® was mapped out so that 
different events would take place at various significant American 
monuments. The parade began with a diwan at the Reflecting Pool 
near the Lincoln Memorial at which the flyers invited “fellow 
Americans to join in Prayer...for a better understanding, show of 
solidarity and for a stronger America” (Annual Khalsa Day March 
Organizing Committee). The parade then marched up Constitution 
Avenue and ended on the National Mall. 

The parade organizers had constructed two floats that, taken 
together, served to further confound the disparate Sikh American 
“homelands.” One float was a large three-dimensional model of the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar, which also carried the Sikh holy book, 
the Guru Granth Sahib; the other featured a large gold-painted 
Statue of Liberty and a mural of a sword-bearing Sikh Guru who 
proclaimed, “Liberty or Death.” The latter, of course, paraphrases 
the famous American revolutionary Patrick Henry, who in a 1775 
speech designed to incite Virginia to join the fight against the British 
said, “Give me liberty, or give me death.” The words “Sikhs for 
Freedom, Justice and Khalistan” had been prominently stenciled on 
the sides of the vehicles carrying the floats. 

The flyers distributed at the 2002 Khalsa Day Parade marked the 
conflation of homelands even more explicitly. The flyer explained 
that the “vision” of the event was to reach the thousands of 
Americans celebrating the Cherry Blossom Festival and to educate 
them about “the unique Sikh identity, culture, heritage, Sikh 
Sovereignty (Liberation of Khalistan), determination to combat 
Global and Indian State Terrorism, and the unwavering commit- 
ment to their country, USA.” This pamphlet, like others, was fairly 
incomprehensible to many of the non-Sikh bystanders for whom it 
was printed. Non-Sikh Americans, generally ignorant of the whole 
Khalistan question, would have no idea what the organizers were 
referring to when they claimed to be educating about “Indian State 
Terrorism.” In working to represent Sikhs in a positive light and 
simultaneously to promote a “free Khalistan,” the parade seemed to 
mystify non-Sikh bystanders and passersby. The sparsely attended 
parade was skipped by those ambivalent about the Khalistan 
movement, and the speeches were generally ignored by the non-Sikh 
public milling around the Washington monuments on that particu- 
lar nippy April afternoon. The impenetrable literature and rhetoric 
employed by the Khalistani activists demonstrates both their desire 
to be recognized by the non-Sikh Other and the fact that they lacked 
the ability to make their case in an understandable medium. 

After stating that “Sikhs are a Sovereign Nation which makes 
over two percent of India’s population,” the Khalsa Day Parade 
flyer proclaimed that “Sikh Americans Stand United Against 
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Global & Indian State Terrorism.” The flyer shows a photo of the 
World Trade Center towers engulfed in flames, labeled with the 
caption “Ugly face of Global Terrorism.” The 9/11 images were 
flanked by two photos ostensibly showing “Indian State Terrorism,” 
with the following captions: “Ugly face of Indian State Terrorism, 
Demolition of the Akal Takhat, Golden Temple by Indian Military 
forces on June 6th, 1984,” and “Burning of Innocent minorities 
like Sikhs, Christians & Muslims by the Militant Hindu Mobs, 
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a common practice.” In pro-Khalistan discourse, the terrorism 
visited against the United States by Al Qaeda on 9/11 is equated 
with the violence and “terrorism” visited against the putative 
citizens of Khalistan by the state of India. 

The political and social capital surrounding American patriotism 
moved Khalistani activists to link the two “homelands” after 9/11 in 
order to try to generate renewed momentum among their fellow 
Sikh Americans. The United States is seen as home by many 
Sikh Americans, and, in general, there is a desire to be accepted in 
America, by Americans, and as Americans. The desire to be “real” 
Americans without giving up ties to past homelands speaks to the 
uncertainty and instability of the “delocalized transnation,” in which 
immigrants are seduced into believing that they can be accepted as 
Americans while maintaining their commitment to the diaspora. 
Appadurai has little patience for this fantasy: 


As many of us find ourselves racialized, biologized, minoritized, 
somehow reduced rather than enabled by our bodies and our 
histories, our special diacritics become our prisons, and the trope 
of the tribe sets us off from another, unspecified America, far from 
the clamor of the tribe, decorous, civil and white, a land in which 
we are not yet welcome. (171) 


The racism of American society vis-a-vis the double-edged myth of 
the “model minority” has declined to recognize South Asians as equal 
to the white mainstream; in effect, Sikh Americans have not been 
accepted as political equals, since in order to be “model minorities” 
they must remain good, quiet, hardworking minorities and not stir 
up too much trouble. Prashad’s detailed explications of the exclusion 
of South Asians from mainstream politics as a side effect of their 
collusion in subjugating African Americans and other non-“model 
minorities” reminds us that, for some Sikh Americans, Khalistan 
continues to represent a way out of the bind—not a currently 
feasible one, but a future one to which they can aspire (Karma). 
When Khalistani Americans link the reality of the American home 
to the fantasy of the Khalistani homeland, they remind us that 
there are unintended consequences to the endless deferral of their 
community’s political authenticity. The Sikh American mainstream 
yearns to be fully accepted in the United States, but the double- 
edged sword of the “model minority” both elevates and depresses. 
By accepting the “model minority” mantle, the community unwit- 
tingly accepted its invisibility and traded away its ability to actively 
dissent and resist mainstream American policy, as they showed in 
their persistent and unwavering support of Bush administration 
policies in public, despite any private misgivings. The dream of 
Khalistan can be read as a dream of authentic political representation. 
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It can also be linked to nostalgia for a time and place when some 
Sikhs were politically engaged in their struggle for independence. 
The fight for Khalistan in Punjab was fought by politically electri- 
fied Sikhs, whether one considers them terrorists, insurgents, or 
freedom fighters. While Khalistani activists were able to demon- 
strate against the Indian government in front of the Washington 
monument, the fact remains that Sikh Americans immigrated to 
the United States only to be discriminated against more subtly and 
depoliticized in a different medium. Even while apparently accept- 
ing their powerlessness in America (through public and repeated 
deference to the political mainstream), the Khalistan element 
sought to transfer that frustration actively into a resurgence of 
Khalistani nationalism.!* Therefore, one could argue that American 
racism is unwittingly contributing to the continued fomentation of 
militant separatism. 


Conclusion 


After the horrific events of 9/11, the Sikh American communities 
of DC were doubly victims, both as embattled Americans and as a 
threatened minority. The various political machinations of the Sikh 
American communities vis-a-vis non-Sikh Others aptly illustrate 
the dialectical construction of the Sikh American Self. However, 
the power of the state in limiting this self-construction is embodied 
in the structural racism of the “model minority” myth. The racism 
implicit in this myth systematically limits Sikh American politics 
to a “culturalism” (Appadurai) and erases the possibility of full 
participation in national politics. 

The conflation of American and Khalistani patriotisms post-9/11 
was a stark illustration of the new illusions that can emerge when 
old illusions coalesce. The new patriotisms of Sikh Americans were 
constructed not in a void but in the context of a racist American 
society that favors “model minority” groups as long as they remain 
politically enfeebled. Given that the American “homeland” has 
generally not given Sikh Americans the opportunity to be empow- 
ered as political agents, some Sikh Americans immediately after 
9/11 fixated on Khalistan and promoted it as fantasy that embodies 
political authenticity. While there is no doubt that the Khalistani 
activists were politically engaged, their small demonstrations 
seemed only to highlight the enormous gap between their political 
reality and their fantasy of self-governance for, of, and by Sikhs. The 
post-9/11 slippages between identities, homelands, and patriotisms 
demonstrate that Sikh Americans were simultaneously at the mercy 
of American racism, perpetrators of it, and tenaciously (and with 
great creativity) seeking to carve out politically enfranchised niches 
for themselves and their communities. 
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In the end, the immediate post-9/11 crises dissipated, the reported 
hate crimes per day waned, and the Khalistani discourse was firmly 
backgrounded by most Sikh Americans once more. Once the dust 
cleared, many Sikh Americans, like other Americans, resumed busi- 
ness as usual; but many also remember well that their status as 
“American,” “patriot,” “Sikh,” “neighbor,” and “citizen” is provisional 
and precarious, and that it can be rescinded in a single moment. 
So the multiple layers of mistaken identities extend beyond the 
tragic harassment of Sikhs by muddled Americans who thought 
that turbans, beards, and dark skin were reliable indicators of 
terrorist affiliation: there is no one Sikh community, no one force 
defining Sikh identity, no essential Sikh ethnicity, no one Sikh 
homeland, no inherently “model” minority. Yet there are conse- 
quences to the repetitive reification of certain illusions: an internal- 
ized mis-taken identity like that of the “model minority” will continue 
to disempower Sikh Americans and other minorities as long as 
the perverse effects of white America’s “possessive investment in 
whiteness” go unrecognized. 


Notes 


1. From August 2001 through August 2002, I did intensive case studies of three gurdwaras 
(Sikh religious institutions) and three Hindu temples in the Washington, DC, area with the 
assistance of a grant from the Pew Charitable Trust's Religion and the New Immigrants Project 
to the Life Cycle Institute. 


2. Excepting new non-ethnically Punjabi converts to Sikhism, of course. This article mainly 
addresses ethnically Punjabi Sikhs, to the exclusion of the converts to Sikhism who have entered 
the faith through the practice of Kundalini yoga and Harbhajan Singh Yogi's 3HO (Healthy, 
Happy, Holy Organization). 


3. Khalistan is the name of an unrealized independent Sikh nation that its supporters hope will 
someday be partitioned out the nation of India. Separatist insurgency raged in the Indian state of 
Punjab during the 1970s and 1980s as some Sikhs worked toward secession. In the early 1980s 
Sikh insurgents under the command of Jarnail Singh Bhindranwhale occupied and stockpiled 
weapons inside the Sikh community’s most holy site, the Golden Temple in Amritsar, Punjab. 
In the summer of 1984, the Indian army launched Operation Blue Star to remove the separatists 
from the Golden Temple complex, and hundreds of soldiers and Sikhs (both militants and 
bystanders) died in the ensuing violence (Tully and Jacob; Mahmood). Just a few months later, 
in retaliation for Operation Blue Star, Indian prime minister Indira Gandhi was assassinated by 
two of her Sikh bodyguards. In the direct aftermath of Gandhi’s death, angry mobs (including 
organized Congress Party cadres) harassed, murdered, raped, and pillaged thousands of Sikhs in 
India, especially in the capital city of Delhi (Axel). The repression of Sikhs in India, both those 
who sought an independent Sikh state and those who were caught in the crossfire, is well docu- 
mented (Tully and Jacob; Mahmood), and the memory of past violence still sometimes stymies 
Hindu-Sikh relations both in India and in the diaspora. In connection with somewhat heavy- 
handed efforts to cool the Khalistan movement even into the 1990s, police in Punjab arrested 
countless suspected dissidents, some of whom vanished or were killed in detention (Axel). Popular 
support for the secession movement eventually dwindled, and now, arguably, the most avid 
Khalistanis live in diaspora. Arjun Appadurai calls Khalistan “the invented homeland of the 
deterritorialized Sikh population of England, Canada, and the United States” (38). Furthermore, 
Sikhs in India and North America continue to resist being conflated with Hindus, since Hindu 
nationalist discourse still argues that Sikhs are Indic Hindus (Kurien). Khalistani Sikhs tend to 
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maintain antagonism for Hindus and Muslims in India, ensuring that their community does not 
forget their historical mistreatment at the hands of either community. 


4. ] join Prashad (Karma, 159) and others in noting that appellations such as “black” and “white” 
are not simple categories that necessarily reflect ancestry, but rather signal culturally constructed 
hierarchies. 


5. I do not mean to gloss over differences in the experiences of disparate Asian American 
communities (South Asians, Chinese, Vietnamese, etc.), nor of different classes of Asian Americans 
(see Ong for more on class differences between East Asian American groups, for example). The 
“model minority” category has some resonance for the way many very different Asian American 
communities are treated by and in the mainstream media, however. The myth of the model minor- 
ity has produced a general pattern in which Asian immigrants in many communities have received 
a boost on the spectrum of non-white minorities, although they may be from completely different 
countries, class backgrounds, and educational backgrounds. In fact, one of the disadvantages of 
the model-minority myth for Asian Americans is that it tends to erase differences and reinforce 
a set of intractable stereotypes. 


6. The Sikh Coalition (http://www.sikhcoalition.com) is an online Sikh non-profit for Sikh advocacy. 


7. After 9/11, the Civil Rights Division of the Department of Justice investigated more than 
800 hate and bias crimes directed against those thought to be Muslim and/or of Middle Eastern 
descent, including Sikhs (US Dept. of Justice). 


8. My own research with both Sikhs and Hindus in Washington during 2001 and 2002 exposed 
many cases of non-Muslims essentially viewing hate crimes against Arabs and Muslims as under- 
standable while hate crimes against their communities were unfathomable. The post-9/11 hate 
crimes were not particularly unifying as far as South Asian identification was concerned. 
Pawan Dhingra’s research with South Asians in Dallas, Texas, confirms this: her informants 
rarely assumed a pan-South Asian identity. Post 9/11, Dhingra’s informants generally “preferred 
avoiding association with Muslims from both within and outside India” (116). For example, one of 
her Hindu informants stated that she was flummoxed at the ignorance of Americans who had 
mistaken Sikhs for Muslims, but that she would understand anger and hate directed at Afghani 
Americans. Here Dhingra notes that “like many non-Muslims (she was a non-practicing Hindu), 
she emphasized the differences between Muslim and non-Muslim Americans rather than the more 
challenging (and unlikely) goal of persuading people not to retaliate in the first place” (117). 


9. That the Sikh Self and the non-Sikh Other are themselves “mistaken identities” and collective 
constructions of their own is clear by virtue of the fluidity and diversity inherent in these 
appellations. Viranjini Munasinghe has interrogated ethnic constructions in Trinidad through 
cognizance of the significance of “projected differences as opposed to natural differences” (xii). I do 
not intend to essentialize, but the fact remains that the collective constructions of the ethnic 
Self and Other are illusions that people cling to, and, like “the nation,” such fictions have power 
and substance when people invest in them. I hope to replicate Munasinghe’s balancing act by 
addressing the Sikh Self as it is understood by my Sikh informants without reifying ethnic 
fictions in the process. 


10. The American state, media, and society were most obviously involved in the co-construction of 
the post-9/11 Sikh American identity through the militarization against the Taliban, the rise in 
anti-immigrant anxiety, and the increase in hate crimes. The Indian state, on the other hand, 
sought to warn the United States to protect its Sikh diaspora, which struck many Sikh Americans 
as absurd given that some had left Punjab to escape what they often term “state-sponsored 
terrorism” or “political repression.” 


11. The appellation “Jat” refers to a particular ethnic, race, or sub-caste (jati) in India and 
Pakistan. Jats practice many different religions, including Sikhism. Jats carry certain surnames, 
and they have traditionally married others within the Jat community, especially according to 
specified sub-clans. Whether Jats are a sub-caste is a controversial matter, since Sikh founders 
rejected caste as an unjust social phenomenon. However, there is widespread acknowledgment in 
some scholarly and Sikh circles that caste recognition is still prevalent in practice. My informants 
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were split on this issue. While all acknowledged significant differentiation between groupings 
(e.g., Jats, Aroras, Khatris, and Ramgarhias), there was controversy over what to call these sets 
and whether or not they were indicative of caste differentiation. 


12, I am uncomfortable with the suggestion that those without a single uncomplicated notion of 
homeland are somehow lost or homeless, the “confused” of the “American-Born Confused Desi” 
trope. I would suggest that the fuzzy overlapping homelands of communities such as the 
Sikh Americans’ might be liberating if embraced, since they highlight the imaginariness of all 
such constructs. Furthermore, analysis may someday show that the transnational communities 
facing such multiplicities are not “homeless” but, rather, home-full. Sikh-Americans have ties to 
numerous homes, a fact that can be viewed as an asset instead of a liability. Indeed, I have often 
heard members of South Asian diasporas saying that they are “lucky to have the best of both 
worlds.” If Sikhs are homeless, it is because they have not found complete acceptance or political 
actualization in either India or America. 


13. Some Sikh American elders at these small, ultra-conservative gurdwaras seemed to try to 
inflate their claim to representation of a legitimate state in order to justify attention from 
White House staffers. The self-styled president of Khalistan lives in the Washington, DC, area, 
and politicks “in exile” with pretensions to being the next Hamid Karzai or Ahmad Chalabi. 


14. The amritdhari vows are taken in a ceremony that was compared to baptism by my informants. 
The acceptance of amrit (“nectar”) ceremoniously ties one to a tradition of commitment to keeping 
“the five K’s” of the Khalsa community that goes all the way back to Guru Gobind Singh. The 
five K’s are “kesh, unshorn hair; kanga, comb; kachera, breeches; kara, stee] bangle; and kirpan, 
sword” (Mahmood 44). Many Sikhs in contemporary American society do not keep the five K’s, but 
those who choose to undergo the amritdhari ceremony generally keep these vows diligently. The 
amritdharis I met in the Washington, DC, region were more often than not rather conservative 
on the political spectrum in terms of what is regarded as proper for young people, maintaining 
tradition, and advocacy for Khalistan; however, I must note that I met many amritdharis who 
were not advocates for Khalistan, so while keeping the five K’s may generally be associated with 
more militancy, this is certainly not always the case. 


15. This comment was particularly ironic, since this leader was at the very center of the 
maelstrom of disharmony both inter- and intra-gurdwara, some of which was eventually settled 
in court. The fact that he could utter this sentence at all reveals that the messages were aimed 
at outsiders. 


16. John Cooksey was a Republican Representative of Louisiana when he advocated heightened 
racial profiling, saying, “If I see someone (who) comes in that’s got a diaper on his head and a fan 
belt wrapped around the diaper on his head, that guy needs to be pulled over” (SMART). 


17. After the murder of Balbir Sodhi Singh, the Indian government called upon the Bush admin- 
istration to better protect Indian Americans in the diaspora: “The killing prompted the Indian 
government to urge America to take steps to protect Sikhs in the US” (Pilditch 14—5). Such state- 
ments deeply angered many of my informants, who still blame the Indian government for their 
crackdown against Sikhs in Punjab at the height of the Khalistan movement. “Who are they to 
lecture Bush? They commit atrocities against Sikhs every day!” said one of my most pro-Khalistan 
informants, 


18. Vaisakhi (or Baisakhi) is a Sikh holiday marking the New Year. Sikhs also recognize it as a day 
marking the birth of the Khalsa community through the grace of Guru Gobind Singh. 


19. I do not intend to acquit this re-energized nationalist rhetoric in light of its location in the 
mainstream white supremacist racism of America. Nor am I] arguing that Khalistani activists in 
America are the only contingent of the Sikh American community actively resisting political 
deprivation; instead I would note that it is a general situation of political disenfranchisement 
that led Khalistani activists to feel that that the strategy of conflating American and Khalistani 
patriotisms would be compelling. Furthermore, I am certainly not arguing that racism in America 
inflames nationalism only in Sikh Americans, since there is ample evidence that Hindu national- 
ism is also on the rise in the diaspora (Kurien; Prashad, Karma) for some of the same reasons. 
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